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(Compare the Vale with a density of 183 and the Indus Vallej
with a density of 5.) Srinagar (i73>573 in I93*)> the capital
lies in the Vale and is famed for its wood-carving industry and
the weaving of shawls. Srinagar is reached by road from
Rawalpindi andMurree. Northwards from Srinagar the road tc
Leh crosses the Zanskar Range by the Zoji La Pass. Anothei
pass reached by Srinagar is the Shipki Pass.
Out of the five rivers of the Punjab only the Sutlej rises
beyond the Himalayas in Tibet and cuts right through. The
others rise amongst the Inner or Middle Himalayas, but all cut
through the Outer.
The Western Himalayas are drier than the Eastern. Simla,
the well-known hill station and ' hot-weather capital * of India,
has 62 inches ; the total gradually decreases westwards and is
often very low indeed in the deeper mountain valleys. Fig. 121
shows approximately the vegetation zones. The scrub of the
plains begins to change in the Sub-Himalayan Region at a height
of 3,000 feet. Rather below 5,000 feet the Himalayan Region
is entered, and from 5,000 to 10,000 or 12,000 feet is found the
temperate mountain forest. In the drier parts the forests usually
clothe the northern sides of the mountains, where they have
more shade, so that the snow lies longer and the moisture is not
evaporated by the sun. The southern sides are often bare,
stony slopes or covered with short grass and bushes. It is a
little difficult to separate the mountain forest into two zones
as in the Eastern Himalayas. It consists of a mixture of broad-
leaved oaks and the needle-leaved pines and deodars. Broadly
speaking, the chir pine (Pinus longifolia) of the lower slopes
gives place upwards to the deodar (Cedrus deodara) and blue
pine (Pinus excelsa), whilst above 8,000 feet spruce, silver fir
and beech are found. Some of the forests of Kashmir are more
accessible than those of the Eastern Himalayas. Logs of deodar
and blue pine are floated down to the saw-mills on the plains.
The Kashmiris are the principal people of the Western
Himalayas and naturally live in the more sheltered valleys.
Rice is grown in tiny fields carefully levelled and irrigated at
the bottoms of the valleys, other crops in minute fields on the
hill-sides. Below 8,000 feet the most important crop is maize,
but wheat can be grown up to this level. Buckwheat is grown
in the poorer, stony soils. In the wilder parts, such as the
Indus VaJUey, the only inhabitants are a few wandering shepherds.
The hill States in the northern part of the Punjab are similar
to Kashmir in general features. On convenient spurs are found
such hill stations as Naini Tal and Mussoorie, as well as Simla,
already mentioned.